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Researgpers in lanpiage acquisition freely admit the very scattered nature. 


eee information avatiable on davelopadn’ during the middle ‘childhood years. They 
are saying, in effect, that as a field we lack a general framework for concept- 
ua kizing development during this coulda This pier 1steurtes a recent Saniceps 
tual shift in middle childhood language abaiietian research--the atndy of meta- 
linguistic development-+with a Piagetian perspective on cognitive development 

to propose a theoretical framework from ach to consider language development 
ducine this period. “ 

Language development during this period of middle childhood may be tHought 
of in terms of two qualitatively different achievements (after Hakes, Evans, & 
Tunmer, in press); (1) the continued development of primary linguistic skilis, 
i.e., understanding and producing longer and more complex seniante: and (2) 
the emergence of metalinguisti¢ skills, the ability to consciously reflect \ipon 
the nature and properties of ‘language. This second aspect of language develop- 
ment--that of burgeoning metalinguistic awareness--is the focus of this distussion 

paper, ° | | . 

The renee begins by defining metalinguistics. ait using a pone ane 
tetoauent to distinguish between the reasoning abilities of the eaapennetiat 
and the concrete operational child, some very general cognitive skills under- 
lying all the various manifestations of metalinguistic awareness are discussed. 


> 
It is suggested that the metalinguistic skills which emerge during the prores 


ational stage reflect the child's focus and abilities during this period. 


- (2) 


The changes in reasoning that emerge with the onset of concrete operations. re- 
sult in success on more complex metalinguistic tasks. Developmental changes 


in children's performance-on the diverse set of skills copgidered metalinguistic 
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in nature are cited as ‘evidence in support of these claims. 
* ; 


° 


;, ‘ Metalinguistics Defined . : 
+ 8 43 : “ 


rd 


The distinction between primary linguistic and metalinguYstic skills was 
*t 


best stated by Cazden (1976): } 


: It is intuitively obvious to us as language users that when either 
speaking or listening, our focal attention 1s not on speech sounds, nor 
even on larger units such as words or syntactic patterns, © Our focal atten- 
- tion is on the BESDENEe BAe intention, of what we or someone else is trying 
to say. The language forms are themselves deaccts. we hear through 
them to the intended meaning. As the Duchess righty says in Alice in 
Wonderland, “and the moral of that is--take care of the sense and the sounds 
will take care of thenselves." 
‘ nowever, it 1s an important aspect of our unique capacities as ae 
(beings that we can not only act, but reflect back upon our actions; not 
only learn and use‘ language, but treat it as an object of analysts and ob- 
‘servation in its own right. Meta-linguistic awareness, the ability to make 
language forms opaque and attend to them in and for themselves, is a special 
kind of decid ences eadeen: one which makes special cognitive demands, 
‘ and seems to be less easily and less universally acquired than the language 


performance of speaking ang listening (p. 603). 


- 
~ 


Cazden uses the transparent versus opaque metaphor to capture the distinc- 


tion between primary linguistic and metalinguistic skills. Various other ways 


. 


, 
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No e ; y 
of codceptualizing the differences between these two aspects of linguistic skill 


pave been. offered, all of which offer sineity to the distinstion. “Some suggest 
that lee linguistic skills are unconsciously used, i.e., that language users ‘ 
are getieraliy unaware of the linguistic processing by which they give meaning 

to” messages. This is cont rastéd with a flore conscious awareness characteristic 

of netalinguistic ‘skills, -.whereby one focuses attention upon the actual form of 

‘ie Vifigui stic’ mesgage (irsh-Fasek,/Gleitman, & Gleitman, 1978; Slobin, 1978). 

Read (1978) liken’ priaiey linguistic skj1l (speaking and listening) to knowing 
soneth}ng”and netalinguistic skill to knowing that one knows it. Others have 

spoken of Ithguistic 8kill as inpliel t knowledge and metalinguistic skill as 

explicit pPinatddne ond manipulations of language (Levelt, Sinclair, & Jarvella, 

1978). Franklin (1979) discusses aelnady linguistic skills as performance-in- 
“eontest, where language is “read fly conceptualized in pragmatic, means-end terms" < 
(p. 199). ‘his contrasts with reflective performance, wherein the linguistice 

medium "that ordinarily has oe status of Sastromenta lity or means to an end 

then assumes a different character; 1t is disembedded from the context of ongoing, 
action and becomes an ‘object’ which can be inspected, operated upon, related 

to other ‘objects, * and so forth" (p. 199). In general then, metalinguistf{c 

awareness is manifested when language temporarily becomes the object of thought % 

! 
rather than functioning, as it does in most ongoing, discourse, as a vehicle for 


4 
the transmission of thought. 


Cognitive Strategies Underlying Metalinguistic skills : 


Since Choiligky ''s publication of Language and Mind in 1968: in which he fig 
suggested that linguists should algo be cognitive psychologists, language dev- 
elopment research has evidenced a concerted effort to determine copnitive cor- 


, ’ 


relates and determinants of language se ania pioneered by the work of Rloom 


“w 


Pp. ci 6 


* 
was, 


et i 
cep te SOS 
(1970, 1973). From these efforts has arisen a Yenerad motion that certain depecka 
of cognitive development appear to be necessary, although ‘ot sufficient, pre- "| ' = 
requisites for certain aspects of lingnistic development. To date, this research 


\ 


has focused mainly on the earliest stages of language development. Attempts have 


been nade to tie early linguistic accomplishments with the cognitive achievements 
: 


accrued during the’ sensorimotor periagd of development in infancy. With a few 
notable exceptions (e.g., Ingram, 4975, 197@; Sinclair ¢ Ferreiro, 1970; Tremaine, 
1975), there has been little effort to determine correspondences between cognitive 
and linguistic advances in later stages of development. Indeed, Furth (1969) 
suggested that to attempt to do so would be to misconstrue the nature of language, 
with its primary purpose as a tool for communication. As children learn more 
about ihe cataced iaenpuraute form of their particular linguistic community, their 
language ienmencnetee suited to the purpose of communication and simultaneously 
. { 

decreases in. its capacity to directly reflect underlying cognitive structure. . ~ 

This caution is only eeeunaey if one continues to search for a direct 

F . ° 

correspondence between increasing cognitive knowledge and learning to map that 
knowledge linguistically, L.e., being able to semantically represent what is & 
copnitively known, here are undoubtedly ee ways that cognitive growth can 
influence linguistic advances besides being reflected in the semantic content. "3 
of language: ladeed ; recent work relatAhg to the pragmatic aspect of lang ge 
isvelopnert has sought bo: detablian soné of these less direct correspondences. 
jor example, ates and her colleagues (Bates, Camaioni, ” Jolterra, 1975) found 
that a cnild's sttainnsrt of the ability to one new means to familiar ends : 
which occurs in sensorimotor Stage 5 was a cognitive prerequisite for gestural 


performatives, words were used in the same performative sequences in Stage 6, 


lt is not that the children talked about means/énd relationships, but rather that 


tyey "eran to use language, as they would any other “object ) as a means to an end. 


@s 


(aa oe 


(5) ; ae ge 
It is likely that the int susree: of Jomulitive advances on later stages of canal 
development are ‘Likesits se of this less aurecbature, i.e., that it does not always 
consist of a direct translation of cognitive knowledge into semantic represent- 
sions of that keri ndee « Necause the linguistic medium itself is an "object" 
in the child's environment, cognitive advances in which the child learns new 
ways of reasoning about or acting upon other objects in, the environment would 

also be reflected: in the Baas ‘iat Ae child learns to act upon language. It is 
precisely this less direct type of See cueHes ee cognition on language develapaaat 


Bhat has been postulated for the flowering of meta linpaiette abilities in the 


aiddle childhood years. t. Ya 
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In general, a compelling argument can be made that the processes involved 


in. carrying out many metalinguistic skills are the same as those which evolve i 


. cy 


during the concrete operational stage of cognitive development (Hakes et al., in 
. press). Such a stance 1s theoretidally appealing when one analyzes the processes 
(that See slag involved in cAsielle metalinguistic skills, Furthernore’, it 
. te ndigeety spouiel s by a growing body of ‘empirical evidence on the ee 
ment of these ski 1s. These studies generally show that children begin havi 
‘ success on a, wide-variety of metalinguistic tasks at around 6 to ? years of J 
This is the same age they would be expected to be making the transition into 
: aandnte operations, ; | ’ 
To inte, the st by Hakes et al. (in tens) is the only one that has 
directly addveneed the issue of a relationship between concrete operations and 
netal in@uistic skills, This vas done by measuring skills in both domains (a set 
of conservation and talinguistic tasks) across the 4 to 8 year age range. The 


resulting correlations between the tasks provide promising initial ‘evidence that 


these skills are indeed manifestations of a single underlying development. dHakes 


a 


- 


et al. propose "that this underlying development is the same as that which 
: -'¢ @ 


’ ‘ ; ~ Sg. 


a Pepa omer 


ae beuuetelve icvelisteane and -these skills weflect the ‘child's fo 
a * ts ¢ mn sy 1 


FO es (6) 


Sidaclive: the deyelopment of concrete sae tought” Gi 37) .* a, | . : 


i 
; ' 


abilities during this period. It is argued, however, that, mahy of these 


are EROS truly metalinguistic in nature. Those which are me ta TANSULGtLC have ‘simpler 
tasks demands which are within the capacity of the preoperatidnal child. rhe 

\ 
general position taken here is the same as that fornarded by Hakes and hi cotleagues-- 


at the onset of concrete operations one witnesses a flowering of metalinguistic 


abilities across a wide range of superficially dissimilar metalinguistic tasks. 


Metalinguistic performance in the preoperational stage 


Severa¥ characteristics of Sotlaven*s thought in the preoperational stage s oar 


of copnitive development offer explanation for their failure on many types of 
metalinguistic tasks, ‘and their success on others, Preoperational children's 
thought is characterized by their being able to attend to only-one aspect of a 


given situation at a time, Piaget tefers to this as centration.» For example, 


in a conservation task involving continuous quantity, a child is first presented 


with two identical beakers containing equal amounts of water, and’ then observes 


the contents of one be{ng poured into a taller, narrower beaker. The preoperation- 


al child will focus on only the height of the column of water and will not con- 


sider the relationship between the height and width simultaneously. The child 


thus believes the taller beaker contains more water. A related characteristic 


of children's s thought in this stage of ‘development is that it lacks 


reversibility--they cannot shift ack and forth between aspects of a situation, 


« 


In the conservation task, they focus only on the post-txansformational state of 


the water and fail to consider how this telates to the pre-transformational state 


a 


when the amounts of water were perceptually equal. 


= 
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, ‘In datatinguistie perfornaice, the tefdency to contents is reflected in 

| ae a chila® 8 capacity to focus on one component , of language, at a time--either forn 

} or content, but' mee both ‘dinuvvapibiniy. Furthernoré, they are uiebie to shift. 
focus wien one - -couponent of language, e. ae from one meaning of a particular 

form to an alternate meaning of that same form. As netie the preoperational child 
will a a success Op those asta} inguistic tasks which do not eequire more‘ 

4° than one focus simultaneously. nother ctiaracteristic of the eipapevableaet child 
is that he or she is: strongly, attuned to the semantic ‘conterft of messages. 

The: conninteative functton of language is paramount-~conveying and interpreting. 
meaning is the overriding goal in listening and in epeanines While adults also 
generally focus on meaning ‘in message formulation and comprehension, they are 
capable of shifting focus of attention to the form of a given message and 

‘ simultaneously retaining neaning. ’ : 

The aitaiinuslacte veriouainie of children in this cognitive stage can be 
characterized in two ways. First, those metalinguistic skills which preepera tional 
diildren do possess serve the communicative function of language that children 
in this stage sink Teaueen: upon.: Flavell (1977) r@fers to this SURES of meta- 


linguistic skills as metacommunicative--"namely, the ability to take a verbal 


communicative message asa cognitive object and analyze it" (p. 178). second, 


on other metalinguistic tasks which ‘require subordinating the communicative function 
of languare, pbeopersttons} children often perform ncorrectly due to their 

‘cons straint of being able to focus on only one aspe t of the linguistic code. ” 
Most often this 1s the semantic focus, but eins lea lly, there isa — on 


= 


lingufstic form. The point is that children in.thi stage are limited to focusing 
on one aspect’ of the code at a time, These two tenets regarding metalinguistic 
development in the preoperational child are in fact!well supported by available 


evidence, 


s 10 


_ | (8) Og 
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P Metalinguistic skills serving the communicative function of lan - _The 
earliest emerging metalinguistic oki lis in the literature are those which enbanes 
coawiniee tion: Skills often considered metalinguistic in nature which serve 
‘this function include (1) correcting or revising one's own speech in sosnenee 
to self-monitéring or letenee. taedback and (2) learning to adapt to the age, 
° etatus, backgfourid, and/or special needs of one's listener. Even as young as 
two years of age, at the onset of ons Sa ales stage, ehilaven demonstrate 
some \skill \in Ithese areas. Sciusiee (1977) provided evidence that in the earl- 
fest 5 gen of language development (Brown's Stage 1, MLU= 1.5) children either 
tse eikens more frequently, attempt to make revisions or corrections in their 
own speech when there has been an indication of communication failure (e.g, to 
an adult questhoning "What?"), 
Not enly do very young fee iapen peapan to listener indications that. there 
has been a communication failure, they are also capable of indicating when they . 
nave falled to ne ae a message produced by another. Very young children 
‘will dften interject "huh?" or "what?" into a conversation (although this may 
not always indicate a failure to comprehend a message but may sometimes serve ' 


‘o keep the interaction going). Older children can be more explicit in pinpointing 


where the breakdown occurred, as evidenced by the following interlude with a child 


‘ 
t 


of 4;9 (from Marshall % Morton, 1978): . 


Adult: You look elegant in your new dress. 
. Child: what does elegant mean? 


There is also evidence that children begin adapting to the niki needs 
of their listener at a surpris{ngly young age. Sehif f.and Ventry (1976) report 
phat 2 year ana hearing children born to deaf parents used two different systems 
to communicate--one used with hearing: people and the. other with deaf people. 


ihese children used more gesture, shorter utterances, and more deaf-like distortions 


q 


f 
with thelr deaf mothers than with a hearing adult. Similar sensitivity to the 
— ” “ee 


; 11 


‘ 


hy 


= ie ae. 
special Anti of the listener has been widely documented for 3: and year ofds. 
’ Compared to language addressed to peers or adults, ‘Gis i olds use shorter 
simpler language “when addpeweine 2 year olds (Shata & Rein, 1973) and when address: 
Jing everopacntally delayed peers (Cureintck & Paul-Brow, 1977). When, reparting 
a past event, 3 and & year olds acl je thele language according to whether the 


q 


“Ulstener was present at the past event or hot (Hentg-1eterson, 1975). Likewise, 


‘! . 


3 and 4 year olds are more explicit in their messages addressed toa “listener 


they are told is blind than they are. in nessages addressed to a listener who can 


y CJ 


ue, (iareteon, 1973). 


Preoperational children alsg demonstrate their awareness that speech-and 


language” behaviors differ according to characteristics such as age, status, role, 


etc. by their role-taking abilities. Andersen (1977) had children,4 to 7 years 


‘of age do the voices of jpunpers for a father, HORNEY and ba by and for a doctor, 


nurse, and child patient, one, found that even nee young aubsacts adjusted their 
speech to dicot iste among the three peutic roles, 


Precperstienal children are also aware of sivaueuan rules, i.e., that - 
@ 


one can vary the surface structure of language to convey one particular pragmatics 
intent, fates (1976) "twalea the awareness of bheEe. social rules with Italian. 


ehiidsen by* having them judge which request would ie: more sales: 5 get. sweets 
\ 
from an old lady puppet, “I want a sweet" or, "y would like a sweet." As young - 


as Te years, children were able to fairly consistently choose Bb least direct 


request as the nicer one. While REBSpE ES TEAS children can make these alter-~ ‘ 
nation judgments, “Bates suggests that not unt seven or eight years of age 
does the child Becone able to manipulate both surface syntactic form and the 
eontent: to achieve -conmuntestive goals" (Miller, 1978, p. 425). 

while skills such as the above are often cited as examples of metalinguistic 


awareness (Ulark, 1978; Sinclair, 1978; Marshall «.horton, 1978), it is 


¥ 


Le 


_ quastionable that ‘they should: ‘be eateporteed as BUEN +0 whe original definition se ae 


$ of notalingil’etio: awareness s given. in this paper it was pointed out thade stg ye 
o reflecting such an awareness senacalay de-enphasize the contiunication furdeben ‘ £.4 
of language, disembedding ii linguistic medium fron ongoing discourse. Neta- 
" Mngutstie abilities ‘involve reflecting upon the properties of language as opposed 
to those "inyolved in using it to Seattle (Hakes et-al., in press, p. 26). 2 
The skills just discussed, on the contrary, do not de-emphasize the commlntontive 
“funct{bn, but actually serve to enhance it. And yet, certainly yn the case of 
revistons, it duke seem that some degree of awareness, or focus upon the linguistic a: 
_ code itself is seein, These very early emerging skills can perhaps best es 
thought of as providing a bridge between primary’ linguistic activities and neta- 
itapibarie awareness. AS Marshall and Morton (1978) suggest, “awareness arises 
out of devices for finding faults" (p. 228). So while they do in a dense reflect 


, 


+ Nascent metalinguistic ability, they ye not as sophisticated jas later 
op st ile : ) 
- emerging skills ca which language itself ts consciously focused upon nd manipulated. 


The nature of the distinction between these early SertEnte meta angoNetie ; ‘ 
skills and those acquired later was perhaps best captured: by Jakobson (1960). 


Citing as ‘examples various ways that language users elicit clarification of meaning 


ct 
> 
fo] 
i= 
co 
rs 
it) 
~ 
1 


in conversations, Jakobson suggested that "we practice metalanguage 
izing the metalingual ‘character of our operations" (p. 56). Later em 


_metalinguistic skills differ in that one not only focuses on the lin 
but oe language user is often consciously aware -of the focus and su 
tentional manipulations of the code. 
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etie skills in which children centrate on senantic co tent. The 


“Metadin 


BreOperes toner, child's , perfomance on several other netalinguistic ta 8 refiects 


ore ' J 


3 % his or her propensity so focus on ake senantic Lontent of language, ier than a 
oh. f 
ies deine able to shift attention tp ‘the. sinencbataG- nediua. 2 we to conve that contend. 
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,rhis is evidenced by the nature of. ctildren’ 8 TEPPONESE to several types of neta- 
“Mnguistic tasks, including those which" tap hate “abLlity to differentiate word 


fron referent, we segment Sentences, into. wards; and to nake faccoptapiiity jude- 


7e > 


i “ 


ai . 
~ments regarding grammar. 


U 


In Leaming to reflect upon the ntcdenten of faeusesy a anid eventuality 


becomes aware dina language ge a an is, the word is distingulshable from 


the object it stands for. In tasks which attempt to assess this awareness, pre- 
operational children are generally ee eer respond on the basis ¢ 
of a word's meaning rather than 16 form. For example, in a study by Berthoud- 
Papandropoulou (1978). children were asked to give examples of words with certain 


properties, e.g., long, short, and difficult. . When asked for a Tong word, a typ- 


ical response from a preoperational child would be to provide a word such as 

“train,” because it refers to*something long. Preoperational children cannot. yet* 

separately focus on the initiate forn. They focus on ptietiine of referents 

rather than di hebodies of linpivietie elements per se. This mgd bias of 
ag ci 


. the preoperational child is also evidenced when they are asked to define what . 


a word is. In this same study by Berthoud-Papandropoulou, one preoperational 


. 


child responded, "A strawberry 18 a word because it grows in the garden." ve Fi 
| A similar type of response has been noted when children a sked questions 
related "to the arbitrary nature of language (4.e., the fact wen sound sapatitne 
correspondence is an pbitnisy sane’: Both Oshersort and Markman (1978) ang Vygot- _ 
~ \ sky (1962) found that’ preoperattonal children will agree that an object's name 

* can. be changed, ‘yet when they attempt to do 80, attributes cling to the name ‘* 

\ when it is transferred. Thun, the child will agree that a cat can be called a 

: _ 5 gees but he or she matt also insist that the cat so called can also haste Sin- . . - 
| erty, al \dog called: “a. .cow will have horns. ‘Here aren, meaning Beevaels: Ling- . 


* 


oo 4 “uistic fom do not og have thetr own Aaentity apa fron the neaning they encode} . 


2th gi ae 
eg 


ie Pe, 


* . . 
re eT ee, ee ee hs Meee EN SE ee, Bee eee eR Tes oe | 


d * 4 ; | e . , | (12) 
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they canndt be focused apes separately, f 


Preopérational children again elie their semantic bias in a task which 


o ° 


asks them to segment. a sentence into the number of words it contain, An example 


4 


_ from Berthoud-Papandropoulou (1978) is illustrative of the younger child's meaning 


\ 


focus: = ‘ 

r kxaminer: Six children are playing. How many words? : 
Child: Six. a , 

Examiner: What are. they? 

Child: Me, my little brother, Christiane, Anne, Jean, etc. (p. 61). 


this PeeEn eae example, while illustrating a semantic-bias, perhaps underestimates 
the preoperational child's abilities., The hunter "six" in tae sentence may have 


confused the children. Indeed, other researchers have found that secssucsiieasl 


‘children are able to segment sentences into their component words (e.@., Fhri, 


1975; ilolden & MacCinite, 1978; Huttenlocher, 1964). 

children's performance ay mosepeabiitty judgments provides yet another example 
of thelr semantic fouus in responding to metalinguistic tasks during the preop- 
erational stage of developeenes These tasks general} present both syntactically 
acceptable deiardaeex: TsO, sentences in their natural word jae and sentences 
where attice’ word order has been pemuted. “Children five years of age and under 


appear to judge the truth value of an eas a (Bohannon, 1975; Gleitman, Cleitman, 


*«¢ Shipley, 1972; Hakes et al., in press; James & Miller, 1973). An dxample 


provided ‘by Gleitman et al. illustrates the early semantic bias in responding 

to. this: type of task. ‘In their study, one-5 year old responded that the sentence 
“I am “eating dinner" was unacceptable. The child went on to explain that he 

did not Aike = eat dinner, showing the the response was based on the assertion 
and not the grummatical form of the sentence. -In summary, there is “a tendency 
for Gapmes children to _dudge sentences on the basis of what they sano rather’ 


than the Mnpuistic: nanner in which they do so" (Hakes et ak in press, Pe 105).,# 
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eg) 
Not only is the preoperat iorta 1 child generally focused upon the semantic ” 
’ 

content of RPRSAEES 6 it also appears thet they are aware ae one meaning of 
a partiqular Linguistic form. This corresponds with the tendency to centrate 
on one thing ata time and the a of reversibility in the preoperational child's 
deacon, These limitations preclude their being able to consider the same fqn 
as having two: diffetent meanings. For example, Asch and Nerlove (1960) studied 
3 to 12 year old children" 3 ‘conprehonston of dual function adjectives which refer 
to both physical and payghological properties (e.g., soft, ha dy sweet, bitter). 

' These investigators first assessed the children’ s, literal comprehension} 
they were ae to point to the "sweet" is (a cube of sugar), the "soft" one 
(a powder puff), etc. Once literal wonpraennien was verified,. the children were 
asked "Are people cold? Do you know any cold peevin? How do you’ knov they, are 
cold? pat do they do or say when ened are cold?". Asch and Nerlove found. that 
charen under six years had little awareness of the psychotogical meanings. 

In a similar vein, it has been noted that recieee een children are also 
unable to resolve humor which uses linguistic ambiguity. Jinguistic anbiguity : 
occurs when the same word or sequence of words can have very different meanings. - 
For exanple, in the following viditile, the resolution rests on the dual meaning 
of the word "club" as either a social organization or a latge Stick: 

question: Do you believe in clubs for young people? 


Answer: Only when kindness fails (Shultz, 1974, from W.C. Fields). 


. 


Hetalingulstic skills in which children centrate on linguistic forn? As 
was mentioned earlier, preoperational children appear to ie Tawited to focusing 
on but one aspect of the linguistic code at a time. Most often, as the previous 
“examples indicated, that focus is upon the semantic content, fideandonalty; however, 


the preoperational child’ appears to. spontaneously focus on just the form of lang- 


it 


+ vage, or denonstrates earlier success on tasks which require manipulations of 


. 


wept * 


s . (18). 


Y 
Just the form of language. , 


Examples of spontaneous manipulations of linguistic form are found primarily 2 
‘ix the diary studies or similar accounts by Linguists of their own children. 
Some ‘children show at least a rudinentary level of awareness of the sound system 
at an exbrapratoant ly early age.' Smith (1973) reports that a 24 year old child, 
after a year of pronouncing “quick” as "kip," one day announced, “paddy, I an 
‘say quick." Weir (1962) Hated the following sequence in ihe bedtime monologue 
of her 2$ year old soni “Berries, not barries. ey not barries. Berries, 
not barries." Weir's date alee gave examples of spontaneous rhyming, another oe 
manipulation of the phonological. aspect of linguistic form. 

Children also give early evidence of awareness of geeines. Leopold (1949) 
discusses how his RRUENRY niidS games at age 3;3 one day amused herself iy adding 
~-. the diminutiye -ie endine to ei sorts of English words not ene Lty 50 ei 
| (ante, “wallie, chairie, booksies") (vol. 4, p. 61). The author of ‘this paper 
has noted a similar phenomenon in the language of a 3311 year old girl named Niki. 
Nig she was stacking seriated sized rings on a graduated width column to form a 


. 


pyramid, she uttered the following sequence: 


What goes first? — This? . E 
This? * Yup. é ; ie thisie? 
Let's see, Then this one? ha ace 
[hen thisie? 

Yea. \ Yuppie. Yippie 

9 e 
io ccc os TDREREE You gotta be careful. 
Then this? Then thisie? PREPS 
Yes, Yippie. 


Occasionally, children “ie ask euuanie questions regarding morpheme ~ 
boundaries. Gleitman et al. ” (1972) reported of a 4 year old who asked, "Mommy, 
is it AN A-dult or A NUH-dult” (p. 139). Horgan (1979) notes a similar incident 
involving her & year old daughter, Kelly. Mother was explaining that Bonnie 


<p Zathy Livg, £4, the\sane a and Kelly asked, "Is the mitory for Bonnie's 
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door ard Kathy's door?" , While Kelly inaccurately placed the morpheme boundary, *° 
she Indicated no awareness or confusion anata the child reported by Cleitman 
et al. Many of us remember our own similar inaccurate placement of norpheme 
boundaries in hobiday songs, the Pledge of Allegiance, and other memorized Ore , ; 
nea | 
Chere is indeed question regarding how consciously many of these whown 
| examples of aintstianins linguistic forn mgripulatson are executed. As such, 
one might question if prey are temly sis anak qn nature. fFurthermore,: 
these thildren cited may be both taneete ss rally and netalingulstically precocious.’ 
"hey may, aS such, be extrao iinary for their age rather than vatne representative 


of their peers. Further study with larger samples of children is needed to 


a 
address this issue. e 


The above discussion cited examples of preoperational ghitaee? S occasional 
- spontaneous fesue on linguistic form. This tendency has its been noted in 
their elicited responses to metalinguistic tasks presented to them. One set 
of metalinguistic tasks which ask children to focus exclusively on the form of 
language involve segmenting language into its sonpotient Panes, vegmentation 
can involve various units: words, syllables, or phonemes. ‘The ability to seg- 
ment into syllables emerges earliest, beginning as young as four years of age 
(a2 )4 Liberman, Shankweiler, Fischer, & Carter, 1974). Children begin to be 
ap to segnent speech into ponte asawtins laterg by approximately 5 or 6 years 
oe Earls 1975; Holden & hacGinite, 1972; Huttenlocher, 1964). The ability 
to cegnent words or tes te into phonemen is the last to emerge, beglnning 
at around 6 or 7 years (Liberman, 1973). hy this time, children are in the 
contrete operational stage of development. ° ~ ‘ ; 

| iiakes et al. (in press) and Read. (1978) both discuss_hox this ordér of emer-. 


gence: is logical when one coasiders the nature of the acoigtical signal. 


t 


(16) 
- Syllables have a physical correlate, i.e., they. do exist in the actual acoustic 
signal. iol. and phonemes have in common that they dre both abstractions from 
’ the. acoustical signal. "There is no simple physical basis for recognizing either 
a word or a seensiit ge (it appears, then] that children bapa thet analysis 
quite close ‘to che sionests level” (Read, 1978, p. 73). Phonological awareness, 
on the other hand, fee not emerge until middle childhood, around 6 or 7 years. 
The foregoing tasks all required focusing on linguistic form for successful 
resolution. Preoperational children also demonstrated this tendency to focus 
‘on form in one task where this focus proved to be unsuccessful. ‘This appea red 
to be the response strategy children used in a task which required them to nake 
synonymy Se cient 1.e., determining when different words or groups of words ° 
have similar meanings. To perform this task accurately, one must make two judg- 
ments. First, they must devarniigs that the forms are different and then that 
the meanings are identical. Hakes et al. found that children younger than six 
tereeceretion) made synonymy: judgments on the basis of form alone. Sal is, 
to judge sentences as non-synonynmous, they required that the*fo in ififterent, 
Tnig strategy would resi&t in correct judgments hen the sentenced va in fact 
non- synonymous and incorrect responses phen ‘they en ui This is pre- 
cisely the pattern ilakes et al. found with the younger Children. “Their jude- 
sente of non- synonymous pairs were correct significantly more often than chance, 
but their judgments of synonymous pairs were incorrect significantly more often 
than chance" (p. 86), a 
.. Summary of preoperntional metalingul stic skills, The metalinguistic abil- 
ities of the preoperational child have certéin predictable characteristics. 
#¥ iret of" ‘all, several skills which do eflérge during this period serve to enhance 
the conmuni live function of language. ‘This 7 aspect of the nature of these 


_ _. 8kills,. however, leads one to question if they are ‘truly metalinguisticy” second, 
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the preoperational child's propensity to centrate results in their being able 
to focus on only one aspect of the linguistic code at a time--either form or 
content, but not both sinuManepusly. Depending on the task dais of a par- : . 


ticular metalinguistic akel, this results in the child sometimes performing 


‘* 
® 


successfully (e.¢., reer words into syllables) and other times performing 
, / . > : ‘ 
unsuccessfully (e,g., synonymy tasks). _ 


. 


. : : 4 : . 
Heralingul stic performance in the concrete ‘operational stage ne 4 


* As children progress into the concrete operational stage, qualitative changes 
in their thought processes occur which would logically result in increasing success 
in thelr performance on metalinguistic tasks in general..Central to the quali- 

*tative chan¢ees occuring in shllavents reasoning ability as they make the trans- 
ition from preoperational to concrete operational thought is the ability to de- 
center--to attend to more than ore aspect, of a, situation simultaneously and to 
consider relationships between these aspects. Related tp this is the sienelais 
ability to shift one's thinking back and forth between aspects of a witiations 
These advances are reflected in a child's perforwinde on the conservation of 
gon nuous auantity task mentioned earlier, Concrete operational children can 
focus on both the height and width of the column of water and thus realize and 

often explain that although the column of water has’ become taller, it has also 
become narrower. They also’compare the post-transformational ‘state to the pre- 
transformational state and are able to note that the amount of water has not ~ * id 
.. ghanged simply by pouring it into a different beaker. This general flexibility 
Bh shovaht enhances :performance on various metalingulstic tasks. 
‘ ani e all metalinguistic tasks initially involve focusing on linguistic 


cd 


, form, efch specific, task cgn-be: concesved of in terms of manipulating elther 


tle, tdm oF content of the diseabedded Linguistic object. Stil1 other taaks. i 
a or ror vg , 
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appear to require a manipulatioh of both form and content. Successful performn- = 
° ? . . 
ance on any metalinguistic task, ere can be thought of in terms of a two stage 


nN . 


process. First, there is a ReeeRKaiT ‘ay away fron neening to some aspect ' 
of linguistic form. hs form nay simply be provided, é when ‘the child is pre- \ 
sented ith a word to a into syllablés. Some of these tasks are eitedia . be 


— 


the sayniley of the preoperational child. In more naturalistic scuabtond, the 

form is not aie. ‘dere a first ay involves "focusing and disembedding--the 

_ procedures which provide the onlect \idtially" (Franklin, 1979, Pe 208). ae 

J meketngut ages performance eweives some kind of nanipulation - -of the linguistic 
object disemb@ided. Here the various tasks categorized as metalinguistic differ. 

Some eels ‘manipulation of form (e.g., segmenting a word into phonsate : 
units) whereas others require the manipulation of semantic content (e.g., moving 

-from one meaning to . alternate meaning in ambiguity resolution). | Rf 

The ability to deeentrate allows the concrete operational child to perform ' 

the initial step--to consider language simultaneously as a medium for conveying 

meaning and as an object in its own right. This undievtiten the capacity to disembed 
foes from ongoing: discourse. For wenanins XS resolve lexical ambiguities, the 

child must focus upon and disembed the lexical element which is igs sara The 

rere stage of metalinguistic performance ‘often requires reversibility, 

in the lexical RROEUES example, the child must a atte to tack back and forty, 7 

bedieen and compare alternate meanings of the lexical item. This ability to 

compare two meanings is analogous to the child's ability to compare pre- and post- 

transformational states tn correctly solving canservation tasks. As noted’ in’ 

the previous section, metalinguistic tasks which do not require the child to y= 

keep in mind and manipulate two things are often within the capacity of the pre- 


operational child. . f , P 


“ aoe ‘ | F . » .(I9)° 
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eantent manipulations Decentrating on SHC MES DINER: Several tasks involve 
sani puleting the wéaning of a particuldr, Ainguintic obfect. Perhaps’ even «more 


‘ accurately, these tasks can be conceived of as requiring the child to ee 
be ees L.e.,\ to- keep in mind more than one wauiiae of a linguistic form sigubvanedusiys 
These tasks were beyond the capacity of the preoperational Shoe) who could center é 
on only one thing at a fae AS discussed earlier, this skill is requined in 
rere lexical ambiguity humor. In this case, resolution involves shifting 
from one conventional meaning to another. Children begin enjoyjng success A, 
this kind of task at around six or seven years, sateanicnn with the onset 
of concrete operations (Fowles & Gland} 1977; Hirsh-Pasek et al., 1978). 
Comprehending and producing figurative language such as metaphor also Anvolves: 
shifting fron one atine to another. In this case, however, the shift is from 
: a conventional meaning to a more hypothetical or possible meaning. Gardner and 
his colleagues (Gardner, Winner, Bechhofer, & Wolf, 1978) discuss the cognitive 
correlates of metaphor competence. Although pre-adolescents attain some meta- 
phoric competence, it is possible that a flowering of this ability requires the 
abtetnnndt of formal operations (klkind, 1969; Inhelder & Piaget, 1958). "The 
‘ child's cognitive and linguistic capacities have now advanced to the point where 
he can classify obsects in a’ variety of ways, reflect upon language as an object, 
and deal not only with the given objects of the present,.but also with a universe 


of possibilities. Such intelYectual growth is reflected in metaphoric tasks. 


ho longer is the child restricted to a single comparison, nor to an approximate . 8 
‘ a 74 understanding of metaphor, he can now appreciate a variety of links between do- * 
mains, hf{t upon the exact sense intended in a metaphor, and offer a detailed & > 


\ : ; 
paraphrase of, the figure" (Gardner et al., 1978, -p. 21). Because of the hypothete’ 


» 


steaY nature of td alternate meaning in comprehending BerOn they are rarely 
’ within the: copacity of the concrete Speretional: ‘child. “Children in conerete ara 


(20) : : Lit us 
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‘ ; operations are eens of. recognizing tyo ‘venventional seenlvian, however, such — 
waft vi 

ae fae the physical and psychological meanings of dtial ‘function’ adjectives like > 

eal? : 
“hard” Ceaek & rail 1960). 
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Form manipulation. hetalinguistic skills in which ‘only a form manipulation 


is required and‘a meaning focused strategy is not possible are often within the 


‘capacity of the ‘preoperational eh te Ce. Ker segmenting words into syllables is 
a purely formal rani pulation”an ‘and there As no semantic strategy for approadhing 
this ban. Also, form sanipilations. which enhance communication are also performed 
pinbaaar ila: by preoperational children. In everal other tasks requiring form 
Bart Pula TORS in shtick preoperational -children give inaccurate responses due 
to their senantit bias, the concrete operational child often enjoys success.’ 
vor example, tasks which assess differentiation of word and coterene require 
See manipulation. In naming.a long, word, the concrete gperational child focuses 
on the pitaban 0d letters in the linguistic form, and not, as would his or her 
preoperational counterpart, on the properties of the referent, 
Making grannaticality judgments eee ee a form manipulation. 
The sncinins must be compared to stored knowledge of what is linguistically. : 
acceptable. The- Seabee epoitloitll child is able to ignore meaning in responding 
to this task. They judge instead the linguistic form used to Seavey that meaning. 
Segnentation skills which require retaining meaning also await the onset 
os concrete operations before successful performance is possible. The ability 
te produce secret languages is illugtrative. Here the task is to re-sequence . 
- phonemes by an a imposed: rule, but also to convey a meaningful message 
* sy the same time, While some children are able to perform this task ‘tn the 
concrete operational patted, Savin (1972) suggests that there is a great deal 
of individual “variation in children's ability to / Bromice secret languages. 


— ’ 


. = 
: ‘The Re to segment words into phonemes does not require sinultaneous 


: _ (2a) : i 
retention of meaning. Tne emergence of this skill at the onset of concrete op- 
erations cannot be easily explained by qualitative differences in. the child's 
reasoning at this juncture, since other segmenting skills emerge in the pre- 


operational period. ead (1978) suggests that we need to "question whether this 


awareness depends on instruction, or successful instruction depends on this aware- 


ness" (p. 73). %It may be that the emergence of this particular meta linguistic 


skill is better explained by experiential factors such as instruction in pre- 


reading skills than it is explained by a general change in the child's reasoning 


-capactty. e 


Content and form manipulations. Some metalinguistic tasks require that 
the child manipulate both the form and the senant ic content of language simul- 
anwaualy. Synonymy judgments are one such task., “Making this judgment requires 
constructing, retaining, and comparing representations of meanings of two sen- 
tences, for they are synonymous ofily if these semantic representations are 
(essentially) identical. In addition; the judgment requires some kind of repres- 
entation of the sentences’ superficial forms, for only if these are different : 
can the two senlences be synonymous" (Hakes et adic; in press, p. 85). Preoper- 
ational children in the Hakes et al. study had difficulty performing both con- 


tent and -form comparisons and often performed only the form comparison. Concrete 


operational children, on the other hand, judged on the basis of both form and 
= 


content. 
A 


a 
In cases of certain types of linguistic ambiguity such as morpheme boundary 


w 


j-the following riddle. . 
-_ Question: why is the: man in the fish market stingy? i 2 
- fs Answer Because his Job nakes hia sell fish. + 


‘The resolution involves. echridaNing ‘forn by costing the aonb boundary. In 
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A getty both form afid senantic content are manipulated. For example, consider’ 


. reasoning skills of the concrete operational child allows him or her +6 exper- 


(22) 


this case, the alternate morpheme boundary is to écnblon the two iesaa' Neel 
fi®h" into the single over “selfish.” Then, one must also shift from the. condne 
of “sell fish" te the neaning of ™ "selfish." This form of ambiguity is not re- 
solved. until cnaidope: are around 12 years of age. The late onset ise sucéess 

on this type of task is not surprising when one considers the coniedity of the 


4 °- a 
task demands, ‘ d : 


| Sum may of concrete operational metalinguistic’ skills. In ewe the 


lence success on metalinguistic tasks which ‘require either (1) comparing two , 

conventional meanings of a particular disembedded eulette form Ore {2) mani- aa . 

pulating form and simultaneously retaining semantic content. ‘Some netalingulstie 

skills appear to require conbinations of both of these weeive abilities. i Hn 
r - : PG 


a 


Lopnition: A part but not the whole 


The preceding discussion provides convincing evidence that cognitive growth 
underlies a general flowering of, metalinguistic ability. Two recurrent findings 
in this research, however, point out that there are other variables. in addition 
to decentration and reversibility that influence metalinguistic ability, These 
findings are that (1) while many metalinguistic skills emerge around the same 
time as the onset of concrete operations, within the same child, some also emerge 
earlier than this time and others emerge several years later, and (2) there is 
some evidence for large individual differences in metalinguistic performance 
(e.g., Brodzinsky, 1977;.. Poulae:& Glanz, 1977; Hirsh-Pasek et al., 19783. Kessel, 


1970). , These two findings indicate that there is more variability than can be 


explained by cognitive level alone.. 


The first @purce of variation fits well with the Piagetian munca of horiz- 


ie 
ontal adcalare. ‘This sears tothe. often. observed fact that htlaren wild exhibit 
, mat ; 
a ss ' 
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" conserve weight until 9 or 10 years. 
‘emerge over a several year period. 


- “solved until children are around 12 years of age. 


. particular horizontal décalage were offered in the earlier discussion. 


y 


‘appears that lexical ambiguity requires only a content manipulation once the 


-linguistic entity has been isolated. 


24 (23) ae Oe 7 
different levels of deveYopment with regard to problems, aii aaa nental 


operations. Children" s .performance on conservation tasks are ‘Allust rd ive.’ 


While children conserve continuous quantity by 6 or 7 years of age, they dio not 
Conservation of volume eneuree even. later 
at around 11 or 12 years of age. “Tat Reta dmutetic teks, skills often ‘ikewiae 

For example, recall that lexical anbiguities 

are resolved by 6 or ? years, while norphene boundary ambiguities are not re- 

- ; Possible reasons for this 

It -. : 


Resolving morpheme boundary ambiguity 
requires both form and content manipulations of the disembedded linguistic objects. 


Numerous other variables may also influence metalinguistic performance. 


ie ee “~ 
- For example, Fowles and Glanz (1977) suggest that comprehending lexical ambiguity 


riddles‘requires some familiarity with riddles and riddle telling formats. ‘Here 


social experience is needed in addition to cognitive sates In resolving lexical 


ambiguity, vocabulary skills Hight also come into play. In other words, the se, 


: child needs to be familiar with both meanings of the particular pareve word. ‘ 


_ but they: are nok suttictont for ‘the flowering of ne 


In neny netalinguistic tasks, undoubtedly some stimulus items are more difticult \ 
than ‘others for a variety of reasons (e.8., grammatical complexity, lexical a> x 


difficulty). Response demands also vary. Jn some tasks, the child .may need 3 


e 


only to demonstrate awareness in some way. -*@ 


* 


In others, they may be required to 
explain,: 


- The large | individual differences in some notalinguistic performance, also. 
Nia 3 
point out that, the cognitive se fas of concrete opétations may be necessary, . io 


inguistic abilities. 
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pitiective children development, sense of -hunor earlier than. impuleive children, « * 


‘for another, whereas most Pub hdeeh yeeter some percep{ial etaltart tye Horgan ' . 


willingness te ‘degrade’ or ‘alter’ established iis (Pp. 44 +, ‘This may relate, 


“function, porresponting, to Sie focus, netalinguistic skills vinteb/enh enhance ' 


Indged , their existence alerts ‘one to search for other relevant variables. One ee arr 


potential variable. ee has been repeatedly noted in accounts of” individual child- 


‘pen with precocious otalingaiatic abilities is. “exposure to language ganes (Gleit- 


man et al., 19725 Horgan, 1979; Slobin,. 1978). ‘Other sources “of vitation: may 


include individual cognitive style, For example, Brodzinsky (1975) found that 


mgd The propensity to use verbal scutiay: éhumor may 2g related, then, to cognitive: 


; 4 
style variables. . In a ginilar véin, forean (1979) | noted that her netalingits- 


tically peers daughter Kelly had a high decree. of ‘age for degrade < 3 


! stimuli in .her eymbolic: ny Kelly would accept lage any object to stand, : . “ 


postulated that "Kellyss tolerancggfer degraded stimuli may be related to her 


. _ to her. Rotel atee nets precocitys. Undoubtedly, ‘ther are many. other variables. :% 7 ee 


- 
’ 


which Cc Inti bute to eee perfornal that remain té be determined. * 


“atalte es during each « of: these periods of, aeveiniuatt respectively, — 2. he 
| Preoperational children are prinarily -attuned to. the communicative “fnetlon 


(of language and are generally unable to subordinate this nessage oriented. oh an ns 
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L the. connunicative vaneties af adie, such as correcting errors in ongoing 
‘Aincousee, begin appearing ends in the preoperasional etage of development. 
Algo characteristic of preoperationa’ éliildren si thete i ik to: ‘focus on 


: ‘33 


“only one aspect of a situation.at a-tine, ‘In inetalinguistic perfornaée, this pe 


| | ee focus vemutes' in their being able to focus on only one aspect of ane form or 


al . content of language at a time. tine a semantic content. strategy is possible, 


| these “children. often exerclge this. option tn performing. on netalinguistic tacks, 
Occasionally, they are able to focus solely on the ‘forn of: language. This. datted) 
_ Strategy generally occurs wen a senantic Sonbant strategy is not possible, 
epending on the nature of the particular task, the response strategies of the’ 


4 a preoperaticnal child sometimes result in successful performance. Nore often, 


however, he. or ‘dhe performs incorrectly, : 


With the ability to: decentrate-to focus on nore than one aaa of a 


“situation ‘similtgneously--vwnteh energes with, the? onset of concrete Speeationay> Tae 


| ae ‘sucess La more saa netalinguistic ‘taekee is’ domtinted “The concrete oper- ee 


- 
4) 


le ational child is | able to subordinate: bad meaning of messages and focus on “the : 
Sa ff 1 Be 


eS Linguistic code used to encode then», Furthermore, ‘they can consider two neapings =, 
or 2 PaPEICUY THRERESENE POR aE FUME TD EonerT Ween 


‘of the gonerete operobtona) child; results in his, or. her. ‘augtess ona wide range aes. 


@.. Se 


~~~ of nptaingutstic task 2 “ cnrencenaens —" = 
| "ig 
~ While: more ibid is clearly nebind: to pees the direct relationship * 
| a - * 
“between ne: nd ne talinguistic performance postulated in, “this paper, the 
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i thddzect eviderice a iene aOHEOEES, such a pésition, 
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